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YOUTH AND DEATH, 1817-1917 

In these historic months we have double warrant, where per- 
haps none at all is needed, for turning once more to a considera- 
tion of Thanatopsis. In the first place, the centenary year of 
the publication of that masterpiece of Bryant's has just closed; 
and secondly, these times in which we live, overshadowed in a 
degree by the brooding figure of Death, have brought forth 
fruits of youth and inspiration and tragedy wherewith to draw 
many an interesting and illuminating parallel with young Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant's View of Death. 

The poems of Alan Seeger are appropriate for such a compar- 
ison not only because of their value as poetry, which is consider- 
able, but because they embody a "View of Death," which seems 
to be typical of a prevailing attitude in the trenches. So that 
in Bryant's Thanatopsis and Seeger's Last Poems we have the 
views of two youths on the subject of death, written a hundred 
years apart and under very different conditions. 

Bryant was younger by ten years when he wrote Thanatopsis 
than Seeger was at the writing of his Last Poems. But Bryant 
at seventeen had perhaps undergone the mental training of See- 
ger at twenty-seven, due to the educational forcing in vogue in 
the days of Bryant's childhood. In those days the educational 
system of New England developed the minds of the boys, in 
certain grooves at least, much more rapidly than any system in 
common use to-day. Of many a New England divine there are 
stories told of incredible precocity; there must have been a 
spirit of emulation among parents and teachers, and even among 
the children. The story of Timothy Dwight taking his exami- 
nation for entrance to Yale College at ten years of age while sit- 
ting on the lap of a boy of twelve, who also passed the examina- 
tion, is a classic. Bryant tells in his fragment of autobiography 
of the precocity of his brother, who read the Bible through from 
cover to cover in his fourth year. The poet admits also that he 
himself was considered precocious, though confessing the inferi- 
ority of his record as an infant prodigy to that of his brother. 
Therefore, when one considers the difference in educational cir- 
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cumstances between Bryant and Seeger, one is inclined to place 
the Thanatopsis of the one and the Last Poems of the other upon 
somewhat the same plane, with respect to the mental develop- 
ment of their authors. 

As to the other circumstances of production, Thanatopsis is 
emphatically a poem of peace, while the Last Poems were con- 
ceived and written out among the very alarums of war. It would 
not, indeed, have been strange if there had been some passing 
reference to the frightful mortality of the Napoleonic wars in 
Thanatopsis. One may be allowed to wonder that a young 
American interested in politics in 181 1 when all Europe was 
gathering her energies for the final cataclysmic effort to shake 
off the power of Napoleon, and when America, enraged at the 
violations of a neutral's rights, was about to join battle herself, 
should write of death with the philosophic calm characteristic of 
Thanatopsis. But search is vain for the thought of war in the 
poem. Those who die "withdraw in silence from the living"; 
they shall "one by one" be gathered to the grave. But then, 
there might have been many things in Thanatopsis that are not 
there. The poem has a unity of thought which admits of no 
consideration of any idea but the one thesis which it expounds. 

The consideration of death is forced upon Alan Seeger by the 
circumstances in which he finds himself as a soldier of the 
French Foreign Legion. Death is not a frequent topic in his 
earlier poems, ox Juvenilia. His health appears to have been no 
more rugged than Bryant's in his early youth, but it is doubtful 
if ill-health turned the thoughts of either Bryant or Seeger death- 
ward, as it had Kirk White's, for example. As for Seeger, he 
loved to think of pleasanter things than death. He wrote:— 

I lived in strict devotion all along 

To my three idols — Love, and Arms, and Song. 

Far indeed from Bryant to write such lines! His mind was 
"sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought." He came to the 
contemplation of death partly because of a mind which, by its 
very nature, found in death a necessary object of its thought ; 
and partly because of the influence of Kirk White, Robert Blair, 
and Bishop Porteus, minor poets of England whose verses upon 
the subjects of death and the grave made, as he himself con- 
fesses, a deep impression upon him. The appeal which our mor- 
tality made to Bryant's imagination affected him throughout all 
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of his long life. In the Oxford edition of Bryant's poems there 
are, exclusive of translations, 177 poems. Of these forty-two 
treat in whole or in some important part, of death. The gloom 
of death and the comforting presence of Nature were Bryant's 
diapason; and in Thanatopsis both themes find their noblest 
expression. 

The result of the varying circumstances in which the two 
poets were placed in respect to their subject might be expected 
to have the effect of making death seem more imminent and per- 
personal to Seeger. "I have a rendezvous with Death," he 
writes in one of his most effective poems. We must not, how- 
ever, lose sight of the fact that the Thanatopsis was very per- 
sonal for Bryant. I cannot doubt that it was written largely to 
comfort himself, as it were, to quiet the misgivings of his own 
heart, to "sustain and soothe" his own mind "when thoughts of 
the last bitter hour" came "like a blight" over his own spirit. 
Such an hypothesis gives us a reason for his hiding the poem 
away as he did, instead of showing it to his father, who was his 
counsellor and critic, and to whom it was his custom to submit, 
in those days, all the verses he wrote. Perhaps the difference 
in the immediacy of the gloom of death to young Bryant and 
young Seeger was not so great after all: death is ever imminent 
for all who are mortal, and differences are largely in the keen- 
ness of our perceptions of its nearness. 

Alan Seeger loved Nature, too. If I may use somewhat in- 
definite terms, Bryant's was the philosophical or ethical attitude 
toward Nature, while Seeger's was romantic. Let me quote the 
first two strophes of the poem, the first line of which I have 

already used: — 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

At some disputed barricade, 

When Spring comes back with rustling shade 

And apple-blossoms fill the air — 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

When Spring brings back blue days and fair. 

It may be he shall take my hand 

And lead me into his dark land 

And close my eyes and quench my breath — 

It may be I shall pass him still. 

I have a rendezvous with Death 

On some scarred slope of battered hill, 

When Spring comes round again this year 

And the first meadow-flowers appear. 
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Here Nature, so far from relieving the pain of the contempla- 
tion, as in Thanatopsis, accentuates it. Seeger took a lively 
delight in the loveliness of flowers, and sunshine, and sky, and 
colors — always colors; he did not seek in them for lessons, or 
for a guide to action. This is Sonnet XII, the last of the latter 

series : — 

Clouds rosy-tinted in the setting sun, 

Depths of the azure eastern sky between, 

Plains where the poplar-bordered highways run, 

Patched with a hundred tints of brown and green, — 

Beauty of Earth, when in thy harmonies 

The cannon's note has ceased to be a part, 

I shall return once more and bring to these 

The worship of an undivided heart. 

Of those sweet potentialities that wait 

For my heart's deep desire to fecundate 

I shall resume the search, if Fortune grants ; 

And the great cities of the world shall yet 

Be golden frames for me in which to set 

New masterpieces of more rare romance. 

But "Fortune" did not grant; he has "returned once more" to 
Earth, but in a very literal sense indeed. 

In Bryant's poem, "The Old Man's Counsel," it has seemed 
to me there is to be found the keynote of much of Bryant's verse 
concerning Nature. The gist of the "Old Man's Counsel" is given 

Wisely, my son, while yet thy days are long, 
And this lair change of seasons passes slow, 
Gather and treasure up the good they yield — 
All that they teach of virtue, of pure thoughts 
And kind affections, reverence for thy God 
And for thy brethren ; so when thou shalt come 
Into these barren years, thou mayest not bring 
A mind unfurnished and a withered heart. 

It is remarkable how closely Bryant followed this "Counsel," 
and how many of his poems, especially those written before he 
was fifty, contain, usually at the end, an ethical application. 

Thanatopsis has been criticised adversely many times because 
it contains no reference to immortality. The question as to the 
propriety of any extensive reference to this doctrine in the poem 
has been settled, as I believe, in Parke Godwin's admirable 
biography of the poet. The lines (in the version as we have it) — 

.... sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave — 

are sufficient advertisement of the poet's belief in a hereafter, or 
at least of his faith in his Creator, and are enough to cause the 
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deletion of the word "pagan" from the vocabulary of the poem's 
critics. "Pagan" was not a very suitable word for their pur- 
pose, anyway, for Christianity has never had a monopoly on the 
doctrine of immortality. 

That Bryant firmly believed in immortality is well attested in 
many of his poems, especially in those of his last thirty years. 
Seeger's ideas on the subject appear to be more vague, and are 
very much more truly pagan where they appear. In "Liebestod" 

we read : — 

Sometimes I think that, where the hilltops rear 
Their white entrenchments back of tangled wire, 
Behind the mist death only can make clear, 
There, like Brunhilde ringed with naming fire, 
Lies what shall ease my heart's immense desire : 
There, where beyond the horror and the pain 
Only the brave shall pass, only the strong attain. 

More strongly defined is his fatalism. Yet that doctrine in 
Seeger, as in the pages of many other "first-hand writers" on 
the war, betrays its origin in the necessities of the situation. 
One is impressed that the soldier in the trenches adopts it be- 
cause uncertainty as to his own fate is thus made easier for him 
to bear. When he gives his assent to the fatalism of the trenches 
he stops worrying and becomes a better soldier for his attitude. 
Sergeant Empey admits as much in that racy and phenomenally 
popular book of his. It is all in Seeger's "Maktoob." Out of 
the fragment of a shell that killed a comrade the poet made a 
ring — grim relic — and on the seal he "bade aTurco write 'Mak- 
toob,' " which is Arabic for '"Tis written." And when he 
goes over the top he looks upon his ring, — 

And nerves relax that were most tense, 
And death comes whistling down unheard, 

As I consider all the sense 
Held in that mystic word. 

And it brings, quieting like balm 

My heart whose flutterings have ceased, 

The resignation and the calm 
And wisdom of the East. 

But whatever may be the genesis of the necessarianism of the 
trenches, it is there, and it permeates the Later Poems of Alan 
Seeger. There are very many lines in Seeger's poems, by the 
way, that are startlingly reminiscent of Fitzgerald's version of 
of the quatrains of that arch-fatalist, Omar Khayyam. 
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On July 4, 1916, Alan Seeger kept his rendezvous with death 
on the "scarred slope of battered hill" that he had previsioned, 
at Belloy-en-Santerre. The final lines of "The Hosts" are per- 
haps fitting requiem : — 

We saw not clearly nor understood, 

But, yielding ourselves to the master hand, 

Each in his part as best he could, 

We played it through as the author planned. 

Bryant lived to a ripe old age. But he too met death of a 
sudden at last, with rather less of warning than Seeger had. 
One wonders rather vainly what would have been the effect on 
his fame if Bryant had died at twenty-eight instead of at eighty- 
three. We should have the poems published in his first volume, 
which was issued in his twenty-seventh year. They include 
"Thanatopsis," "To a Waterfowl," "Green River" and "The 
Ages" — but only eight all told. He had many others in manu- 
script, and some not included in the book had already been pub- 
lished in periodicals when he made his first venture in book 
form, in a day when to send forth a book of American poetry 
took courage indeed. 

Youth and Death, and a hundred years; a country doctor's 
home, and the trenches in France; a precocious New England 
lad, but one remove from Puritanism, and a "beloved vaga- 
bond," whose true home was Paris: — but are not the reactions 
much the same? Appalled by the imminence of death, they 
turn to look upon Nature each in his own mood; each finds, how 
and where he may, his own solace and defence against fear; each 
resolves to make the best of it, one saying — 

And we shall brave eternity as though 

Eyes looked on us in which we would seem fair — 

One waited in whose presence we would wear, 

Even as a lover who would be well-seen, 

Our manhood faultless, and our honor clean ! 

and the other will — 

... go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

Frank Luther Mott. 
New York City. 



